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their past life, their vivacity and their fatalistic outlook render it hard
for them to adjust themselves to the new conditions under the Republic.
The population of upland Austria has been influenced by its isola-
tion and its difficult environment. Like many mountain peoples, they
are backward, extremely conservative and often intolerant, but on the
other hand they are very hard-working and preserve that sturdy inde-
pendence of character so well typified in Andreas Hofer. They are
among the most intensely religious people in Europe, and religion
enters into all phases of their everyday life. In the more remote Alpine
valleys many ancient groups and customs are preserved. Within the
lonely parts of Salzburg and Tyrol the Perchten still dance their pagan
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measures on the Twelfth Night, and superstitions and charms from
the Dark Ages still linger. In politics these mountain peoples are con-
servative, in contrast to the socialistic tendencies of Wien. The four
largest Alpine provinces, Tyrol, Salzburg, Carinthia and Styria, have
had long and proud histories of their own, and the patriotism of their
people is often provincial rather than national.

The non-German-speaking groups are most numerous in Burgen-
land. This province, which was detached from Hungary and given to
Austria by the peace treaties, is more Hungarian than Austrian in its
levelness and in the character of its people. In addition to Magyars, it
contains numerous communities of Croats.

In 1930 Austria had an estimated population of 6,713,000, or 207
per square mile. This is a population approximately equal to that of
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island combined, and is in an